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THE BLESSED STILLNESS OF THE WOODS, AWAY FROM THE CLAMOR 
AND FUTILITY OF MAN. IN THIS FEVERISH, MADLY WHIRLING HUMAN 
WORLD, THE NON-CHANGING WAYS OF NATURE BRING COMFORT. THE 
MOUNTAINS STAND QUIET, MAJESTIC, AND THE BIRDS SING THE SAME 
SONGS CENTURY AFTER CENTURY. 

1 M^lRU.'ffiET MORSE NICE 
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MINUTES of ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of MEMBERS of HAICELTON NATURALISTS' CLUB, held 
at the Royal Botanical Gardens Centre, Burlington, Ontario, on Monday, October 3, 

___1283_ 

Attendance this year was comparatively low, with sixty present. Norman 
Ralston, President, chaired the meeting. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ford Smith graciously welcomed Members and guests in the foyer. 

Slides in the Group Show Screen were courtesy of Barry Cherriere, the subjects 
beautiful and interesting, which Barry does so well. 

Bob Curry made announcements re the forthcoming Long Point Bird Observatory 
Fall Meeting and Baillie Birdathon draws on VJednesday, October 12, 1983, at the 
Royal Botanical Gardens Centre. Additionally, he outlined ’’Wings" programmes 
of interest to Birders. 

Norman Ralston called attention to an out-of-town show by Robert Bateman to 
be held in the Durham Region; and the current Dundas Valley Photo Contest being 
conducted by the local Hamilton Region Conservation Authority. 

Nancy Lyne announced the sinnual competition for Environmentalist-of-the-Year 
Award, and sought entries. Members were urged to contact her before November 19, 
1983, if they have candidates for this honour. 

The business part of the meeting then took place with the President 
reviewing the past year and noting that Membership in our Club had reached the 
highest point ever, viz. hS2. He acknowledged the support he had received 
from Members of the Board and vol\inteer helpers, the splendid Indoor and outdoor 
programmes devised.by the Directors in charge of these duties - all combined to 
produce a successful 1982-83 Season. His Report was accepted by Motion 
duly moved, seconded and carried. 

Minutes of Annual Meeting of October U, 1982 (published in the November 1982 
edition of The Wood Duck) were accepted by Motion duly moved, seconded and 
carried.. 

The Treasurer's Report, published in the September 1983 V/ood Duck magazine 
was accepted by Motion duly moved, seconded and carried. 

Slate of Directors for the 1983-81| Season was presented by Nancy Lyne on 
behalf of the Nominating Committee (Hazel Broker, Nancy Lyne and Dave Bradley); 
Hazel Broker, Norman Ralston, Bruce Duncan, Tom Yoshida, Bonnie Gallagher, 

Edward Ellis, Paul Foster, Marion Shivas, Brian Wilson, Marvin Grove, Jeff 
Blezius, Shirley Klement, Nancy Lyne, Peter Thoem. By Motion duly moved, 
seconded and carried, the Slate was accepted. 

A Film "In Search of the Bowhead Whale" provided enjoyment, with close-ups 
of the Bowhead and Beluga Whales in the ice break-up of the Bering Sea - a 
hazardous exploit to bring this detail to us. 

The new Executive met for a brief period during which they elected the 
following Officers for the 1983-81+ Season: President - Norman Ralston; Vice 
President - Bruce Duncan; Treasurer - Thomas Yoshida and Secretary - Bonnie 
Gallagher. The balance of the Directors will assume the various posts to be 
assigned and/or agreeable to them at the Board Meeting scheduled for November 2, 

1983. 

Motions were then seconded and carried, to appoint the 

following to the duties?® br^ Brian ,V7ilson as Official Club Representative to 
the Board of The Federation of Ontario Naturalists; and Dr. Wm. Schlatter as 
Auditor of the Books of the Club for the 1983-84 season. 

continued next page.... 
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Our esteemed and long-time Member, George Meyers, gave a brief update of 
additions to our local flora and fauna, viz.: 

- the apparent insurgence of the OPOSSUM into our area; 

- the discovery of the heretofore "puzzling" Oak Trees in the Niagara Area, 
which are now proven to be the SHUMARD OAK (Quercus shumardii). 

We are grateful to George for bringing this information to us. 

It was heartwarming to have Mrs. Laurel North present a volume of Taverner's 
Bird Book, from the library of George North, to Adam Harrington, Runner-up in 
the 1982 Ross Thompson competition for Juniors in the Club. Adam was absent 
from the Members' May Meeting when the Cup was presented to the Winner - Brian 
Pomfret. Nonetheless, Adam proved to be a very representative young man, who 
responded most warmly and suitably. How fortunate our Club is to have Juniors 
of this calibre! 

The President concluded the meeting, and those attending partook of refresh¬ 
ments catered by Edith Lawrence and Charles Zimmerman, and enjoyed the 
opportunity of socializing with their fellow Members. 

Marion S. Shivas, Acting Secretai’y 


THE SHUMARD OAK 

We think^^it fitting to reproduce, in part, the information given in- "The 
Plant Press (newsletter of the Field Botanists of Ontario, Vol. 1 , No. 3 , 
September I983). ’ 

Due to George Meyers' remarks at the Annual Meeting, Members may be interested 
in following this up. They may wish to contact George for the locaDe of the 

rees in question or, on the other hand, they may vash to test their own obser¬ 
vations in our area. 

A appearance of the Article written by Gerry Waldron of R. R. Hi, 

Amherstburg, Ontario, for the Plant Press, it was thought that the trees in 
question were confined to Essex, Kent or Elgin Counties of Ontario. George 
was alerted and realized that they were indeed growing in our area. 

The Shumard Oak (Quercus shumardii Buckl.) is described as "similar to a red 
oak, having massive branches and acorns about 2.5 cm long—lustrous leaves with 
deep rounded sinuses and conspicuous tufts of hair in the axils of the veins on 
he lower leaf surface. Red Oak leaves are usually dull, with shallow sinuses 
and lacking conspicuous tufts of hair in the axils. 

Older, healthy trees of Shumard Oak present an impressive sight with their 
massive branches, large buttressed bases and, on some individuals, a fall display 
of colour almost as brilliant as that of the Scarlet Oak (Quercus coccinea) 

Which IS not known to be native in Ontario." 

Any sightings of Shumard Oak outside of the counties mentioned above, would 
be of interest to Mr. V 7 aldron. M.S. 

/' ■■ 

***«*»**«**»*»**«» 

NOTES ON A TRIP TO GRAND MANAN ISLAND, NEt 7 ERUNS'WICK 


For many years, I have had an insatiable desire to visit Grand Manan Island. 
This year (I983), in September, that desire was realized. 

There are various ways to reach the general area. You can drive, fly or go 
by Via Rail. Our choice was to fly to Saint John, New Brunswick, rent a’car and 


continued next page, 
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Notes on a Trip to Grand Manan Island, New Bruns’i'/ick (continued from previous 
page)- ___ 


drive about 50 miles west on §1 HvTy. then south on to Black’s Harbour, 

where the ferry leaves for the 2-hour cruise to the Island, which lies about 
18 miles out in the Bay of Fundy. The ferry carries about 30 cars and trucks, 
so it is advisable, even essential, to get in line as early as possible prior to 
the scheduled departure time. At 8.30 A.M. we arrived at the terminal to catch 
the 9*30 A.M. ferry and were fourth in line. The ferry makes three return trips 
a day so if you don't get on the first one, it's a it-hour wait and in Summer 
the traffic is heavier. 

Even waiting for the ferry can be interesting. Herring Gulls dominate the 
bird life in the harbour, as they do out on the Island. There is an abundance 
of Black-backed Gulls , female Common Eiders and Cormorants swam just off the 
pier (the locals call the latter "shags"). A Swamp Sparrow flitted in bushes 
adong the line of waiting vehicles. 

Finally we boarded, driving down a very steep ramp as the 27-foot tide was 
out and we were off - weather somewhat foggy and an increasingly strong south¬ 
west wind put up quite a chop. I was hopeful of sighting some Petrels but I 
guess we weren't far enough from land for their liking. However, even with 
the roll of the boat, I watched the strong wing beat, climb and dive to the 
wavetops of some Greater Shearwaters about 100 yards off the ship. 

An hour out from the harbour, we saw some five whales "blow" but they were at 
least a mile away and could not be identified. Some thirty Right V/hales cruise 
the general area, along with some Minkes, Finbacks and Potheads. So we co\ild 
only assume because of the length of the spout that they were Right Whales , 
which range up to fifty feet in length. I was informed that occasionally Hump¬ 
backs come into the Bay. 

The Captain is most co-operative re visits to the Bridge, and from that 
vantage point I saw two more "blows" ahead of the ship and, on the return trip 
about 8 Porpoises passed the ship going in the opposite direction. And so 
keeping one's eyes out for pelagic birds and whales, the time passes rapidly and 
before \ie knew it, we heard the whistle blow for our landing at North Head, 
the terminus on Grand Manan. 

We stayed at the Marathon Inn which some of you will recognize as the head¬ 
quarters for Ocean Search, a plan for providing a whale-watching facility. 
Notwithstanding advance planning, it was not in operation when we were there. 
American Birds" indicates late September is top migration period, which was 
one attraction but I had also hoped to get out to spot the whales. That was 
resolved by constant 35 "to ^0—knot winds and one-half day of constant rain— 
and I do mean constant.' 

Even with this letdoim, we found the island incredibly interesting. Although 
you couldn't prove it by me, geologists estimate the west coast of the island 
to b e over l60,000,000 years old, while the east coast (only 5 miles away) to be 
over 360,000,000 years old. I didn't have sufficient geological equipment with 
me to prove the accuracy of the estimates. In any case, it's a very ancient 
island. 

The Island is roughly fifteen miles long and five miles wide with one main 
paved road serving only the east coast. Its 2,500 inhabitants are spread along 
the east coast in several fishing villages and over 90^ of the population is 
involved in fishing or services associated with fishing. The west coast is 
practically uninhabited except for a few dulse pickers at Dark Harbour. It is 
bordered by sheer and ragged cliffs ranging up to 200 feet high and except for 

continued next page. 
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Notes on a Trip to Grand Manan Island, New Brunswick (continued from previous 
papie) - _ 

the road to Dark Harbour and paths, there are no roads. Driving down the road 
to Dark Harbour one fs faced with possible rock slides on one side and unprotec¬ 
ted drops on the otbirr. We found it prudent to use low gear both going doTO 
and climbing tack up. 

As indicafced earlier, we "enjoyed" or rather tolerated, 35 to UO-knot winds 
during o'.ar first two days. It was gusting so strongly that we did not venture 
down the steps on the windsvrept approach and over a wooden bridge out to 
Swallowtail Point to visit the lighthouse. It is so exposed that it is tethered 
by huge cables set in concrete. We did get out later when the wind subsided. 

At the clifftop, a flock of Cedar Waxwings flew into a tree, apparently exhausted 
after a windy flight. 

Jim Leslie of the Marathon Inn was helpful in suggesting areas where I might 
find some Pelagic birds. One place was a very rugged cliff on the northeast 
coast, reached by a rnile-long, precipitous path through the woods, where he 
said there were 10,000 Dovekies resting on migration. Finally, after two 
efforts, we found it, only to have the bitter disappointment of finding they 
had left the island. The same experience with the Guillemots which have 
literally been chased from the island by Herring Gulls. On the smaller Islands , 
just south of Grand Manan, a population of Herring Gulls, estimated at 25,000 
pairs, nest. It is believed to be the largest concentration on the Western 
Atlantic. 

There are two or three beaches on the east coast which, at low tide, provide 
a good spot for sho,rebirds. Although nothing unusual, I spotted Willet, Black- 
bellied Plover taking on Fall plumage, Dunlin, Sanderling and Spotted Sandpipers. 
There were others but due to distance and light, I couldn't identify some even 
with the scope. 

Our last morning on the island, we drove to the end of the road on the north¬ 
west tip of the island to a spot known as The VThustle near Long Eddy point, vrhere 
another lighthouse dominates the top of a 200-foot cliff. Down on the gravelly 
beach below were the ever-present Herring Gulls and some Northern Phalaropes 
spinning in tidal pools. From the point, we walked a marked but still quite 
rough trail along the clifftop for a mile or so to a cliff where Murres were 
reported to be on the Jagged walls. They too were gone. Hovrever an immature 
Gannet flew by and along the path we saw and heard Yellow-rumped Warblers, 
Red-breasted Nuthatches, Robins and a great many Flickers. The latter were 
numerous all over the Island and on the mainland of New Brunswick. White- 
throated Sparrows (no longer in song). Goldfinches, Chickadees, Evening 
Grosbeaks and Bluejays were noted. 

After our return to the mainland, we saw Raven, an unidentified Tern (too 
far away) but likely a Common Tern, Hummingbird, Mourning Dove, Great Blue Heron, 
Kingfisher and Barn Swallow. Seen also were a Bonapart's Gull and a Ruddy 
Turnstone.^ Oh, yes, I nearly forgot one interesting binding highlight. Returning 
from the lighthouse, I saw a fairly large bird chasing a grasshoper. It flapped 
and darted showing a white breast and rufous wings. I follov^ed it to a low 
shrub and it turned out to be a Yellov;-billed Cuckoo. 

In Saint John, the day we were to fly home, we walked up Fort Howe Lookout 
which provides a panoramic view of the city. There amongst a few birds of 
rather uninteresting variety, appeared a Boreal Chickadee which was the last on 
my list acquired over three days on th e island - Total it3 species. As binding 
was not the sole activity, not bad! I wanted to see the island - meet the 
people and do some whale-watching. That, believe me, is a tall order. 

concluded next page. 
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Notes on a Trip to Grand Manan Island, New Brunswick (conclusion from previous 
page) - _ 

The island is different, slow-paced, rugged, and reminded me of a giant 
aircraft carrier sitting out in the Bay of Fundy. It is estimated that some 
two hillion tons of water surge in and out of the bay each day. The tides on 
the island are about 2T-foot, and as the flow is squeezed into the Minas Basin, 
it reaches 50 feet - the highest tide in the world. 

Grand Manan is a place that must be explored for its rich treasure of 
natural wonders. As one Summer visitor states: "l have been coming to. 

Grand Manan for forty years and I have yet to see or do all that I would like 
to in one Summer, so I keep returning year after year." That plus the fact 
that in fair weather, boatmen will teJte you to the out islands, including 
Machias Seal Island off the coast of Maine and about 10 miles from Grand 
Manan and you can see Puffins, Murres and Razorbills, makes it a great place 
for birders, whale-watchers and nature lovers generally. I think you'd 
find it a great experience. For anyone interested, I recommend the reading of 
a fine book entitled "Two Islands" by Katherine Scherman who, incidentally, is 
the author of another book "Spring On An Arctic Island". "Two Islands" 
covers Grand Manan and Sanibel (an island off the Florida coast near Fort 
Myers). However, I'd say that two-thirds of the book relates to Grand Manan 
and it's very well written. 

- Bob Doering 


BOOK REVIEW 

"An Addl-ess Book for Naturalists" 

Edited and arranged by 

Doris Huestls Spelrs 

Published by Natural Heritage/' Natural History Inc, 

Price: $9.-95 hard cover* ll5 pages. 

A delightful and practical book. It has. pages of quotations 
collected by naturalist Margaret Morse Nice during her lifetime. 

The quotations are grouped according to theme and placed through¬ 
out the book,. 

The pages for addresses are generous and are headed) by. an lllus 
trated alphabet done' with woodcuts using nature subiects by 
Sylvia Hahn., 
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THE CONCEPT OF TERRITORY PROVES 
OF ORNITHOLOGY, SINCE ARISTOTLE 
IT 5 ' HIS EXAI'IPLE, THE EAGLE. 


TO BE AS OLD AS THE SCIENCE 
WAS THE FIRST WRITER TO MENTION 


MARGARET MORSE NICE 
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THE NATURALIST IN MODERN SOCIETY 

by Professor A.F.Coventry * 

What is being presented here is not one naturalists opinion, but a state¬ 
ment of general facts. Some of these facts have already been presented in 
previous talks, but will bear repeating, 

A naturalist is, obviously, one who is interested in natural history, 
and natural history includes the biology of the individual; it is not con¬ 
cerned with the internal structure of the individual, x^hich is mainly for 
the professional biologist. Natural history is that branch of biology, 
technically called ecology, which is the study of living organisms in their 
natural state, at home; and it is a branch of first-rate importance. 

Contact X'jith nature has been a vital part of man's life ever since he 
became man. In early human days, man was a hunter, and his success depended 
upon his understanding of the habits of his prey. When he became pastoral 
and agricultural he may have removed himself a little from wild nature, but 
at the same time he had to acquire a deeper knox^ledge of natural history, 
and some of this has stayed, at least with the farmer, even through the 
darkest ages of intellectual depression. Some men have always been naturalists 

In 1947, Dr, Raven, Professor of Divinity in Cambridge University,Engl and, 
published a notable book called, Engl^h Naturalis_t^ from Neckham to Ray, an 
account of the xjork of mediaeval naturalists and those of the earlier part of 
the Renaissance. In the preface he writes; "Mankind has always been inter¬ 
ested in nature, the flora and fauna of his environment, and that not only 
because he lives by them and on them. But although all human activities are 
from the first shot through and through with the love of nature, the student of 
natural history need merely notice that in most, if not all, high types of 
civilization there has happened what may properly be called a scientific atti¬ 
tude toward animal and vegetable life--an attitude, that is, which is concerned 
not only with the utilitarian or even aesthetic value of nature, but with the 
objective study of its phenomena," This in general is an elaborate definition 
of natural history. 

At least twice in the history of our civilization natural history has 
played a decisive role in determining the course of that civilization. 

Well over 2000 years ago Aristotle, using the work of a number of prede¬ 
cessors, and adding an immense number of his own original observations, con¬ 
structed a system of natural history xvith a highly developed theoretical back¬ 
ground, and in so doing founded biology and established the study of living 
things as a profound activity of the human mind. His thoughts about nature 
have have influenced our world ever since. 

During the decline and break-up of the Roman Empire and the subsequent 
Dark Ages, Aristotle came to be regarded as the final authority on all matters 
pertaining to nature, to the exclusion of observation. In other words, if it 
was desired to find out the age of a horse, one did not count the number of 
his teeth, but asked Aristotlel He was also the authority on many other aspects 
of life; hence, from him we get the roots of much of our humanities. 

For 1500 years more or less nothing really new was added. Aristotle's 
original account X'jas hashed and rehashed, getting more and more inaccurate in 
the process, until the natural history of the eleventh century contained more 
fable than fact. The study of nature, of the world around us, was at its 
lowest ebb. 

Gradually, hox^ever, a new spirit appeared, a return of interest in obser¬ 
vation. It seems to have become manifest first in the craftsmen, the artisans 
of the time; we find in the Gothic Cathedrals decorations based directly on 
natural objects, not copied from existing drawings, but from the subjects 
themselves--a frog, a dead bird or a spray of foliage picked upon the way to 
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The Naturalist in Modern Society (continued) 

work, by the man who was to spend the day caring the capital of a pillar, or 
a corbel stone. You may see exam,pies of this type of decoration at the Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto, round the eaves of the Croft Chapter House, where there 
is a lovely little salamander, or the monkeys one on each side of the south¬ 
west door into Hart House. 

A very early forerunner of this renewal of observation was the Emperor 
Frederick II, Roman Emperor and King of Sicily and Jerusalem. He was not only 
a capable diplomat, but also a first-class naturalist. His remarkable book. 

The Art of H unting with Birds , was the first original contribution to ornithol¬ 
ogy in 1500 years. It is far more than a mere treatise on falconry, though it 
is that, and a good one. It reports many new observations on other'birds, e.g., 
the social-parasitic habits of the European cuckoo (like those of our cowbirds), 
and the broken-V7ing act of grouse and other birds with precocial young. One 
especially interesting point is that he points out very clearly that Aristotle 
made mistakes, a highly unorthodox act; but Frederick was'not noted for ortho¬ 
doxy; it was believed, to the scandal of many people, that he took a bath every 
Saturday nightl 

The Dominican, Albertus Magnus, a younger contemporary of Frederick II, 
primarily a philosopher, was caught in the current, and reports many fresh 
observations on the plants and animals of northern Europe. He apologizes 
for these petty details, since the job of a philosppher is to consider general 
principles, but towards the end of his life, he remarked; "It is not enough 
to know in terms of universals, but we must seek to know each object's peculiar 
characteristics, for this is the best and perfect kind of science." 

A host of people succeeded him, mostly clergymen and doctors, who studied 
the phenomena of nature for their intrinsic interest, and in a scientific 
spirit. The movement became strong first in continental Europe, and rather 
later spread to England, where it has been a strong tradition ever since. 

There began a process of collecting and preserving specimens, and exchanging 
notes and specimens and visits, and critical assessment of names of plants 
and animals in an attempt to obtain accuracy in communication. We, of course, 
do the same thing today. These interests reached even the highest circles, 
and Queen Elizabeth I was so interested in a certain Dr. Cooper's book on this 
rather dry subject of nomenclature that as a reward for writing it she made him 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Of course this new exploration of the world of Europe brought to light many 
species unknown to Aristotle, and in spite of efforts to fit these northern 
European organisms to Aristotle's description of southern European forms, it 
soon became evident that Aristotle could not be regarded as the final authority, 
at any rate as a source of factural knowledge, and though no one denied his 
greatness as a pioneerj, his shadow over the field of nature somewhat diminished. 

These were the men, as far as England is concerned, of whom Dr, Raven 
writes; vigorous enthusiastic naturalists, whose accounts of their journeys 
are strikingly like those of our contemporary naturalists; a little archaic 
in language, and naturally slower in tempo, but of the same stuff as The Bruce 
Beckons , or those perennially interesting journeys we read of in The Newsletter . 
They would have gone to the Bruce to see the Alaska Orchid, to Point Pelee to 
see a Prothonotary Warbler, to Long Point to see the swans and ducks, I think 
even to Cape HenriettaMaria to see a polar bear. 

And the interesting point is that Dr. Raven gave his book a secondary 
title, "A Study of the Making of the Modern World", For what was happening was 
a revolution in thought; European man x>7as abandoning the old idea that this 
world was a rather unpleasant temporary abiding place, not really worth 
learning about, and was deciding instead that this was a place of delight, one 
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The Naturalist in Modem Society (continued) 

with which intimacy was to be desired. For the second time natural history 
played a determinative role in our civilization. 

From then on the trail became wide; books on natural history were among 
he earliest to come from the first printing presses, some were merecopies of 
the outworn fables of the Middle Ages, others fresh and with illustrations 
from wood-cuts or metal blocks drawn from life, comparable with those in the 
worksof Britton and Brown or of Marie-Victorin. The trail led through Gilbert 
White, whose love of nature for its own sake produced one of the world's 
famous books, to Charles Darwin, who travelled the path of the naturalist to 
revolutionize not only biological thought, but all thought. 

Truly the naturalists of today inherit a great tradition; but does the 
story end there? Has natural history any significant part to play in the 
modern urbanized and mechanized world? Is the naturalist a rather curious, 
an per aps slightly aberrant, individual, who finds a harmless enjoyment in 
nature, or is he, or she, a very important, perhaps vital, element in the 
pattern of our life? 


It seems worth while to look at the question for a little. 

To consider the personal, the individual aspects of natural history first- 
we here are all familiar with them, but they are worth a few words as intro¬ 
duction to some later considerations. 


Beach Thomas seems to put his finger on the root of the matter when he 
A Countrym an's Creed , that a man's first duty is to feel at home in 
the place where he lives; a man cannot feel at home unless he knows that place. 

Hudson has a vivid account of this feeling in, I think. Green Mansions ; 

Theblue sky, the brown soil beneath, the grass, the trees, the animals, the 
stars, are never strange to me; for I am in and of and one 
of them; my flesh and the soil are one, and the heat of my blood and the sun¬ 
shine are one, and the wind and the tempest and my passions are one." 


It is not given to all of us to achieve so deep a sympathy with our envir 

onment, but I think all naturalists will understand the feeling he is descri¬ 
bing. 


Charles Elton puts i.t in a more mundane way; he suggests that a naturalist, 
when he says. There goes a beaver," says it with the same sort of connotations 
as when he says, 'There goes the vicar"; in other words, the naturalist is a 
member of a community, and he knows what other members of the community are 
doing' he is at home there. 


Bertrand Russell quoted by Beach Thomas,,records an example of a child's 
kinship withtheearth: "Whatever we may wish to think, we are creatures of 
Earth; our life is part of the life of the Earth, and we draw nourishment from 
It just as the plants and animals do...I have been a boy of two years old, who 
had been kept in London, taken out for the first time to walk in green country. 
The season was winter, and everything was wet and muddy. To an adult eye there 
was nothing to cause delight, but in the boy there sprang up a strange ecstasy; 
he knelt on the ground and put his face in the grass and gave utterance to 
strange half-articulated cries of delight. The joy he was experiencing was 
primitive, simple and massive. The organic need that was being satisfied is 
so profound that those in whom it is being starved are seldom completely sane." 


Very many people recognize this element in our life. The summer cottage 
IS an expression of the need of escape from bricks and mortar. The pursuit 
of the need makes many naturalists, and the need is fully admitted in the 
surveyP prepared for the river valley authorities of the Province, all of 
which recommend the setting aside of natural areas for recreation. This need 
finds expression again in the number of city workers who live, often at consid¬ 
erable inconvenience, in rural areas. Or the thousands who drive out of the 
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The Naturalist in Modern Society (continued) 

city every holiday along the highways or to one of the increasing number of 
parks. They get enjoyment from it, but I cannot help feelingthat those of 
them who are not naturalists miss most of what the countryside has to offer; 
they miss it through lack of awareness, through lack of response to the 
innumerable stimuli nature is constantly sending out. By wasy of illustration, 
one of my students was visiting me at a place called Rattlesnake Point, near 
Milton. It was in the migration season, and during our walks together I was 
keeping track of the birds which wereto be seen and heard, and they were 
numerous. When asked what I was doing, I explained, and the lad looked at me 
with great surprise. "I haven't seen many," he remarked, "and I haven't 
heard anyI" How many of us are in the same position? It is a great loss to 
walk through the countryside and be unable to tell one flower or bird from 
another. 

This more or less undefined delight in nature is not spoilt by scientific 
acquaintance with natural phenomena; rather it is enhanced, for the enjoyment 
becomes more varied according to mood and place. This complex relation has 
been noted by many writers. Eddington carefully contrasts the two moods,the 
purely scientific and theemotional, and says of the latter; "These were not 
the moments when we fell below ourselves... life would be stunted and narrow 
if we could feel no significance inthe world around us beyond that which can 
be weighed and measured by the tools of the physicist." 

We may sum it up by saying that natural history immerses us in the real 
world of life by removing us from that world circumscribed by purely human 
values in which too many of us have to spend much of our time -- the world 
of which Paul Sears writes; "The world whichwe see only in faint distortion 
in office or apartment; the world which passes like an unreal picture as we 
ride along our ribbons of concrete. It is the world which reachesus, vastly 
disguised through the ticker tape and the v;eatherreport. It is the world 
against which we have erected the barrier of cities, transportation, clothing 
and all of civilized culture. It is the world which has largely shaped that 
culture, and which smashes it as you would an empty locust shell whenit runs 
cross-grained of earthly verities. In short, it is the world intowhich, if 
we are to survive, we must fit." 

These are some of the values of contact with nature, of natural history; 
by them we are brought into relation with the great laws of nature, which, 
as far as we can see, have operated unchanged since life appeared on this 
planet, and to find some fixed foundation in a world of flux like ours of 
today has to me, at any rate, been a source of assurance. I think many other 
people have the same comfort; Grey of Falloden, in the stress of the First 
World War, found it, as he has movingly told. 

That there are intangible values does not make them any less real and 
necessary to the full development of our civilization, as Spinoza long ago 
noted when he said, "The greatest good is the knowledge of the union the mind 
has withthe whole of nature." 

These personal values alone make natural history worth while in this 
modern world, where mankind becomes too much and too far removed from contact 
with nature, and naturalhistory has on this account alone an important des¬ 
tiny in the world of today, where in the increasing leisure of large numbers 
of peoplethere is a profound need for filling that leisure with satisfying 
pursuits, and this means pursuits not poured out by machines with boring re¬ 
iteration and calling for no response, but something with a perennial grip 
on the interest and demanding some personal effort, some response. 

There are, however, large practical suspects ofnatural history,perhaps 
not always sharply separated from those we have just discussed,but they should 
have an important place in our modern way of life. 
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depend upon machinery to keep going; we are thus apt tothink of work in terms 
of kilowatts or horse-power -- they are some of the barriers we erect between 
us and theworld that sustains us. A naturalist recognizes the importance of 
these, of course, but can still be moved to wonder at the annual marvel of 
spring and the annual reason for thanksgiving. He can look on growth, the 
output of foliage, the production of flowers and fruit, as work, none the less 
real, and in the aggregate tremendous, because itis not accompanied by noise 
and dirt, butis the quietly efficient transformation of the living soil. 

An example came to my attention some time ago in astudy of growth in a 
technical journal; a plant of rye grass was reported as producing in four 
months 51 square feet of surface above the ground; below groundit produced 
78 miles of rootsand 6000 miles of root-hairs. A naturalist likes to think 
of these kinds of happenings when he looks at a meadow; he notonly sees what 
is there, hetries to understand what is going on there. 

^ If some part of the wonder that is proper to these and like events and 
t e immediacy of their bearing on human welfare, could become part of the 
norinal associations of all men and women from their earliest thinking days, it 
would be a long step to relieving the earth of the indignities and abuses to 
which it is now subjected. 

The hope of such a population is not an impossible dream, even though 
perfection is not attainable. There are lands where thecoimuunity as a whole 
las in large measure this point of view; lands, where to drop an empty cigar¬ 
ette package on the sidewalk marks one as a foreigner, and brings a suggestion 
from a passerby that there is awaste container at thecorner; lands where 
originally plannedsites of buildings will be shifted toavoid the needless 
destruction of trees; lands where it is considered perfectly proper to spend 
public money toacquire for the nation a tract of agricultural land so that 
it may become a reserve which will, it is hoped, save from extinction a rate 
butterfly, or some other species which may be becoming extinct. 

There are peoples among whom appreciation of the earth is absorbed 
throughout childhood and youth and becomes their background. Such peoples 
have realized thatconservation is a matter of co-operation with nature all 
along the line, sothat nature can give civilized man a chance to continue 
his existence. 

This is where the naturalists come into the communal picture. We 
naturalists are privileged folk in that we have an understanding contact 
with nature, and if we really believe that the values wefind in the world 
of nature are important, indeed vital, to the well-being ofmankind, then 
I think we have a duty to take every opportunity, to make occasions, to 
communicate these values to as many other people as we can. Not all will 
become naturalists, of course, but they may come tounderstand that such values 
exist andhave a significance for their well-being, even if they themselves 
have not an inclination to pursue them, 

I recall an example of such lack of understanding as naturalists can 
help todispel. Quite a few years ago now, a naturalist was at one of the 
annual public meetings of the Fish and Game Committee at which briefs were 
being presented by various delegations. I forget just what was under dis¬ 
cussion at the moment, but a member of the Legislative Assembly sitting next 
to the naturalist remarked disgustedly to him, "They'll be asking to have 
frogs protected next," Well, a few years later frogs were in fact protected 
by law! 

The naturalists can, by a collective effort, help to create an atmos¬ 
phere, a mental climate, which is at least friendly and understanding towards 
all efforts to preserve as far as may be our countryside, which at best is 
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active in support of tbem. 

Naturalists can also make a contribution to nature by just talking. As 
an example of this, in the late summer an article on Rails in Chinguacousy 
Township, written by Jim Baillie, was published in his regular bird column in 
the Toronto Telegram. The next day, being a Sunday, there were no less than 
forty cars parked at the spot, their occupants having all come to see these 
rare birds. People are interested, and if we talk we can make a real impression. 
It IS up to each one of you to think what you can do in this way. 

^ Naturalists, too, can contribute directly to the preservation of nature 
in several other ways: they, from the very nature of their interests, know 
w ere nature is at its best in their neighbourhoods, and they can best appre- 
ciate whether some proposed undertaking — a sev/age plant, a golf course, a 
subdivision, a road -- will destroy some unique or rare type of area, and 
they are in a strong position to express their views. This has, of course, 
been done on a number of occasions, but the practice ahould be more widespread. 

know, too, the areas intheir countryside v^hich are specially deslr- 
a e for preservation, whether for their geological orphysioyraphic interest, 
or because they harbour some rare plant or animal, or form a refuge for many 
animals, and should therefore be set aside as refuges or sanctuaries. The 
F.O.N. Parks and Reserves Committee is urgently in need of this kind of infor¬ 
mation; the government desires such information in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the wilderness Act mentioned before, and its hands will be strength¬ 
ened by this kind of public interest. I do not say that every suggested area 
will become a resq^rve, but until it is kno^^m what good areas there are, final 
choices are notpossible. 

If we naturalists enjoy our contacts with nature, if they really play 
the large role in our lives that we feel theyshould; if, in other words, we 
want to be able to go on enjoying them, and want our successors to be able 
to enjoy them, it is only an act of self-preservation to give active help to 
those who are trying to retain at least a reasonable number of bits of 
Ontario in an unspoiled natural condition. 

It is, of course, very gladly acknowledged that there are several thousand 
square miles of Provincial Parks in Ontario, comprising four large parks and 
well over a hundred smaller areas. One of their primary functions is recreation 
but there is in the present administrative policy a clear recognition that 
recreation must not be allowed, at any rate in the larger parks, to dominate 
and destroy the wilderness character of thecountry. 

A large proportion of these parks, too, are in the more northerly regions 
ofthe province. In the south, in spite of the efforts of the Conservation 
Authorities, there is still a shortage of parks to supply the increasing demand; 
and there is no provision of nature reserves and sanctuaries. 

We have not yet a Nature Conservancy, like that in Great Britain -- a 
government body charged withthe duty of finding, acquiring and managing just 
such areas. In Great Britain, there are between eighty and ninety, varying 
in size from four acres tufonr thousand acres; this in a country about three 
times as densely popuiatec as Ontario south of the Laurentiaa Shield, and one 

has been und^'^z' 'V.j, 1 tivritxon hund'csds longGir. 

It may be th.-ir. ,cmc- tim.e we shall have such a body in Ontario; govern¬ 
ments can proceed ta tais kind of thing only as far and as fast as public 
opinion supports them, and it seems to me that this is an area of public life 
in whichit is up to the naturalists to swing their weight. 

Let me, in conclusion, quote a passage from a recent article in American 
Forests reprinted in Trade Mews which is put out by the Department of 
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Fisheries, Ottawa. "To live healthily and successfully onthe land we must 
also live with it. We must be part not only of the human community, but of 
the whole community; we must acknowledge some sort of oneness not only with 
our neighbours, our countrymen and our civilization, but also with the natural 
as wellas the man-made community. Ours is not only 'one world' in the sense • 
usually implied; it is also 'one earth'. And without some acknowledgement of • 
that fact, men can no more live successfully than they can if they refuse to 
a mit the political and economic interdependence of the various sections of 
the civilized world. It is not a sentimental but a grimly literal fact that 
unless we do share this globe with creatures other than ourselves, we shall not 
be able tolive on it for long." 


if like, think of this as a moral laX'?. But youcannot 
ape ^ e fact that it has its factual, scientific aspect x^hich is every 
ay ma ing it clearer that those interdependencies, no matter hoxv remote, 
are crucial even for us." 


To me at least it is clear that the world has never needed natural 
historyas it does now; it is needed for the most practical job of 
preserving the world in a state fit to live in; it is also needed, not less 
importantly, as an element, perhaps the core, of a personal joy in order, 
roportion, beauty, which is a necessity of a full and seemly cultin-e. 

^' 

(Reprinted from Toronto Field Naturalists Club Nexi7sletter, November 1959) 
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Time 

Place 


Monday, November 7, 1983 at 8;00 p.m. 

Royal Botanical Gardens Centre Auditorium 
600 Plains Road West, Burlington, Ontario 


Program "Natural History of the Lake Hazen area, 

Ellesmere Island, N.W.T" xtfith Miss Joyce 
Gould (Erindale Campus, Universityof Toronto) 
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WE STilRE WITH WOllDFR AT 'HiXT'L-.:: TliAT RARELY HAPPEN, AND 
NEGLECT THE DAILY OPERATIONS UF NATURE THAT OUGHT FIRST 
TO EXCITE OUR ADMIRATION, AND CLAIM OUR ATTENTION, 


THOMAS PENNANT 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded fo October 17, 1933 - 266 

* - Indlcafes firsf record for the year 
F - indicates first record for the migration 
L - Indicates last record for the migration 


Common Loon 

Sept, 14 

1 

Woodland 

K, McLaughlin 

Pled-bllled Grebe 

Oct. 1 

2 

Van Wagner's Pond 

K. McLaughlin 

Horned Grebe 

Oct, 14 

1 

Lake at Van Wagner's 

K, McLaughlin 

Red-necked Grebe 

Oct, 15 

26 

Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Sept. 28 

1 

Walker's Line at |ake 

Denys Gardiner 

Dbl, Cr .Cormorant 

Oct. 10 

48 

Appleby Line at Lake 

Ian Richards 

Sept, 18 

30 

Woodland Cemetery 

McLaughlin 

Am, Bittern 

Oct, 1 

1 

Dundas Hydro Pond 

Bob Finlayson 

Least Bittern 

May 29* 

2 

Taquanyah Cons.A, 

Bruce Duncan 

Great Egret 

Sept, 1 on 

3 

II II 

Bruce Duncan 

Snowy Egret 

Oct. 5 

3 

Dundas Marsh 

Gordon Bellerby 

Aug, 25 ort 

1 im, Taquanyah Cons.A, 

Duncan 

Gr,-Backed Heron 

Oct, 2 

3 

Dundas Marsh 

Mark Jennings 

Ian Richards 

Northern Shoveler 

Oct. 1 

60 

Windermere Basin 

McLaughlin 

Ring-necked Duck 

Sept. 24 F 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin, Curry 

Surf Scoter 

Oct. 11 F 

2 

Appleby Line at lake 

Gardiner 

Red-Br .Merganser 

Oct. 5 F 

8 

Appleby Line at lake 

Gardiner 

Ruddy Duck 

Sept, 25 

8 

Carrol's Point 

Paul Foster 

Turkey Vulture 

Oct, 15 

3 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Sh,Shinned Hawk 

Sept, 22 

70 

Woodland Cemetery 

McLaughlin 

Cooper's Hawk 

Aug .15 

1 

NW of Cayuga 

Bruce Duncan 


Sept .24 

4 

Woodland Cemetfery 

Copeland 


Sept, 30 

1 

Appleby Line 

Gardiner 

Northern Goshawk 

Oct. 7 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Sept, 24 

1 

Woodland 

Copeland 

Br-Winged Hawk 

Oct, 15 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Sept, 24 

644 

Woodland Cem, 

Dave Copeland 

Golden Eagle 

Oct. 15 

2 

Bronte 

Jennings 

March 30 

1 

Beamer Point 

G .Bellerby et al 

Am, Kestrel 

Sept,^ 22 

40 

Vv^oodland Cemetery 

McLaughlin 

Merlin 

Sept, 22 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin 


Sept. 24 

1 

North Shore Blvd, 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Peregrine Falcon 

Oct. 1 

1 

Dundas Hydro Pond 

Bob Finlayson 

Sept,11 F 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

Copeland 

Gray Partridge 

Sept, 26 

lad Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin 

Oct. 2 * 

3 

Orkney 

Bill Campbell 

Sora 

Oct, 2 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Jennings 

Common Moorhen 

Oct, 1 

3 

Van Wagner's Pond 

McLaughlin 

Bl-bellled Plover 

Sept, 24 

20 

Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin St Curry 

Lesser Gold,Plover 

Sept. 24 * 

4 

Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin & Curry 

Semi-PaIm.Plover 

Oct. 2 

4 

Dundas Marsh 

Jennings & Richards 



Lesser Yellow legs 

Sept. 17 

96 

Dundas Marsh 

Michael Clark 

Solitary Sandpiper 

Oct. 2 

1 

Valley Inn 

Jennings Richards 

Willet 

Oct, 2 

1 

Taquanyah Cons.A, 

John Miles 

Spotted Sandgiper 

Oct. 15 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Hudsonian Godwit 

Oct. 9 F 

4 

Dundas Marsh 

Brian Pomfret 

Marbled Godwit 

Sept. 22 

1 

Dundas Hydro Stn, 

McLaughlin ,Finlayson 

Ruddy Turnstone 

Oct, 2 

4 

Dundas Marsh 

Jennings & Richards 

Rod Knot 

Sept, 22 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin ' 

Semipairn .Sandpiper 

Oct, 1 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin ' 

Least Sandpiper 

Oct, 2 

4 

Dundas Marsh 

Jennings Si Richards 

Wh-rurnped S .piper 

Sept, 17 

1 

Dundas Marsh ' 

McLaughlin,Ridout, 

Sutherland 

Baird's 

Sept, 7 

' 2 

Taquanyah Cons.A, 

Duncan 

Dunlin 

Sept, 26 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin 

Sept, 24 

1 

Dundas Marsh • 

McLaughlin & Curry 

Stilt Sandpiper 

Sept. 17 

17 

Dundas Hydro .Stn, 

McLaughlin 

Buff-breasted 

Sept, 22 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin ' 

Common Dowitcher 

Sept, 26 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

McLai^hlin 

Long-billed Dowitcher Sept. 24 * 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin,Curry 

Wilson's Phalarope 

Oct, 2 

5 

Dundas A4arsh 

McLaughlin 

Oct, 2 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin, 

Gardiner, et al 

Red-nockod , 

Oct. 7 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Gardiner 

Phalarope s 

Oct, 2 

1 

Dundas Marsh ‘ 

McLaughlin, 

Gardiner et al 

Parasitic Jaeger 
Bonaparte's Gull 

Oct, 7 

1 

Dundas i’^/brsh ■ 

Gardiner 

Oct, 10 

1 

Van Wagner's Beach 

Ian Richards 

Sept. 17 

3 

Dundas Marsh 

Michael Clark ' 

Sabine's Gull 

Sept, 22 

1 im 

.Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin 

Caspian Tern 

Oct. 17 

' 1 

North Shore Bay 

Dave <0i Thelma Powell 

Common Tern 

Oct, 8 

3 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Forster's Torn 

Oct. 1-2 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Me La ug h 1 i n, Gerd i nor 

Bl-billod Cuckoo 
Yellow-billed 

Oct, 8 L 

1 

Dundas Hydro Pond 

Bob Finlayson 

Cuckoo 

Northern Saw-whet 

Oct, 9 L 

1 

Dundas Hydro Stn; 

Brian Pomfret 

Owl 

Oct. 10 F 

2 

Shell Park,Bronte 

Jennings 

Common Nighthawk 

Ocf. 12 L 

2 ^ 

Bronte 

Ian Richards 

Chimney Swift 
Ruby-th.humming 

Oct. 7 L ' 

5 

North Shore Blvd. 

Dave Thelma Powell 

bird 

Oct.f4‘ ' 

1 

857 Eagle Dr. 

Laurel North 

Red-headed 

1 



Woodpecker 

Oct, 1 . 

1 im 

. Bronte 

Jennings 

Rod-bellied 

Oct. 6 

1 ad 

. Bronte 

Jennings 

Woodpecker 

Yellow-bellied 

Oct’. 7 

1 

Sims Lock Rd. Caledon, 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

1 

Sapsucker 

Oct. 15 

4 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Pileated 

Oct, 2 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Jennings 5: Richards 
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Ea»iGrn Pewee Oct 7 L 1 Caledonia 

Vellow-Bellied 


Flycatcher 

August 13 

1 

Bronte 

Least Flycatcher 

Sept. 21 L 

I 

North Shore Blvd. 

Sept. 24 L 

1 

Dundas Marsh Willov/s 

Eastern Phoebe 

Oct. 15 

2 

Bronte 

Gr .Cr .Flycatcher 

Sept. 27 

1 

North Shore Blvd, 

Purple Martin 

Sept, 22 

1 

North Shore Blvd. 

Tree Swallow 

Oct. 15 

5 

Bronte 

Rough“wfnged 

Swallow 

Oct. 7 

50 

Caledonia 

Bank Swallow 

July 19-25, 

30,000 Taquanyah Cons.A, 

Cliff Swallow 

Sept. 14 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

Sept. 26 

1 

Dundas A/larsh 

Barn Swallow 

Oct, 2 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

House Wren 

Oct, 10 

4 

Bronte 

Winter Wren 

Oct. 15 

53 

Bronte 

Marsh Wren 

Oct, 2 

3 

Dundas Marsh 

Gofden-cr .Kinglet 

Sept, 24 F 

2 

Hwy 8 above Dundas 

Ruby-cr. king lot 

Sept. 17 F 

1 

Van Wagners Beach 


Oct. 15 

130 

Bronte 

Bl-gray Gncitcatcher Sept. 13 

1 

North Shore Blvd. 

eastern Bluebird 

Oct. 15 

9 

Bronte 

Gray-cheeked Thrush 
(Bicknoll's Thrush) Oct. 15 

1 

Sfonoy Crook 

owainson s 

Aug. 13 F 

1 

Bronte 

Hermit 

Oct. 15 

2 

Bronte 

Oct. 15 

30 

Bronte 

Wood Thrush 

Sept. 24 L 

1 

Bronte 

Cedar V\'axwing 

Sept. 17 

300 

Dundas yVlarsh 

Solitary Vireo 

Oct. 15 

1 

Bronte 

Warbling Vireo 

Sept. 10 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Philadelphia Vireo 

Oct. 6 

1 

North Shore Blvd. 

Tennessoe 'Warbler 

Oct, 10 

2 

Bronte Rd. 

Orange-cr .Warbler 

A4ay 19 

1 

Bronte 

Northern Parula 

Oct. 15 

1 

Bronte 

May 23 L 

1 

Bronte 


Sept. 16 

1 

Nash Rd, 

Chos-sidod Warbler 

Oct. 4 

1 

Rosemary Lane 

Sept.' 28 

1 

Green St.Stoney Cr. 

Magnolia Warbler 

Sept, 24 

20 

Woodland Cemetery 

Capo May 

Oct. 15 


Bronte,Rosemary Lane 

Oct o 

1 

Bronte 

Bl,Throated Blue 

Oct. 10 

1 

North Shore Blvd, 

Bl,Throated Green 

Sept. 24 

25 

Woodland Cemetery 


Oct. 15 

2 

Bronte 

Blackburnian 

Oct. 15 

1 

Rosemary Lane 

Oct, 1 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Pine 

Oct. 8 L 

1 

Bronte 


Dave Cl Thelma Powell 
Jennings 

DaveSiThelma Powell 
McLaughlin^ Curry 
Jennings 

Dave2iThelma Powell 
Dave& Thelma Powell 
Jennings 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Bruce Duncan 

McLaughlin 

McLaughlin 

Jennings 

Jennings 

Jennings 

Jennings ci Richards 
Anne Si Tom Reid 
McLaughlin 
Jennings 

Dave Si Thelma Powell 
Jennings 

Mike Wolfe 
Jennings 
Jennings 
Jennings 

Jennings & Richards 

Michael Clark 

Jennings 

Denys Gardiner 

Dave Si Thelma Powell 

Gardiner 

Jennings 

Jennings 

Jennings 

Michael Wolfe 

Chauncey 'Wood 

Gardiner 

McLaughlin & Curry 
Jennings, Sarah Wood 
Jennings 

Dave Cl Thelma Powell 
McLaughlin 6i Curry 
Jennings 
Sarah Wood 
Michael Clark 
Jennings 
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Palm Warbler 

Sept. 14 F 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin 


Oct, 15 

13 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Bay Breasted 

Oct 7 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Blackpoll 

Sept, 26 

2 

Beach Canal 

McLaughlin 

Black White 

Sept, 25 L 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

McLaughlin 

Am, Redstart 

Sept. 24 

12 

Woodland Cemetery 

McLaughlin Curry 

Ovenbird 

Sept, 26 

1 

La Salle Park 

McLaughlin 

N or th, Wa ter t hr us h 

Oct, 10 L 

1 

Shell Park,Bronte 

Jennings 

Mourning 

Sept, 28 

2 

Beach Strip 

Gardiner 

Common Yellow thr. 

Oct. 15 

4 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Wilson's 

Sept. 26 

1 

Beach Canal 

McLaughlin 

Canada 

Sept. 27 

1 

North Shore Blvd, 

Dave5iThelma Powell 

Scarlet Tanager 

Sept. 25 

1 

Hv/y 3 above Dundas 

Tom &. Jnne Reid 

Rose-br .Grosbeak 

Oct, 10 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Gardiner 

Indigo Bunting 

Sept. 14 

2 

Snake Rd. 

McLaughlin 

Am.Tree Sparrow 

Oct. 3F 

2 

Dundas Dump 

Bob Finlayson 

Clay-Colored Spar. 

Sept, 28 * 

1 

Beach Strip 

Denys Gardiner 

Sharp-tailed sparrow 

Oct. 2 F 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Jennings Si Richards 


Oct. 5 

2 

II 1) 

Gordon Bollerby 


Oct. 6 

1 

Shell Park,Bronte 

Jennings 


Oct, 15 

1 

Bronte Marsh 

Jennings 

Fox Sparrow 

Sept, 28 

1 

Beach Strip 

Denys Gardiner 

Lincoln's Sparrow 

Oct. 15 

o 

o 

Bronte 

Jennings 

White-throated Sp,. 

Sept. 12 F 

1 

Nash Rd, 

Michael Wolfe 


Oct. 15 

400 

Bronte 

Jennings 

White-crowned Sp, 

Sept, 29 F 

1 

Nash Road 

Michael Wolfe 

Rusty Blackbird 

Sept, 22 F 

1 

Beach Strip 

Denys Gardiner 

Brewer's Blackbird 

Oct. 10* 

6 

Burloak Drive 

Gardiner 

Purple Finch 

Sept. 24 

75 

North Shore Blvd. 

DaveSiThelma Powell 

House Finch 

June 21 

2 ad ,2 

yg , Cayuga 

Bruce Duncan 

Pine Siskin 

Oct. 2 * 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Jennings 

Evening Grosbeak 

Oct, 6 F 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 


CORRECTIONS: Western Sandpiper - Aug, 27-3 should be J_ at Taquanyah 

Western Sandpiper - Sept. 3-5 - 3 should be 1 at Taquanyah 
Forster's Torn - Sept. 11 - 1_0_ should be at Dundas Marsh 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Please send your bird records by the 10th of the month to George W, North, 

857 Eagle Drive, Burlington, Ont., L7T 3A3, or phone 634-5463 

Our gratitude to Mark Jennings for his very welcome assistance In compilation 
of this month's Noteworthy Bird Records, Thanks Mark! 

And our thanks too, to Ruth Summers who stepped In on short 
notice to type the Noteworthy Bird Records. 

Our very best wishes' go to George North who- is ih St.Joseph's 
Hospital.Hang in there George.We'll carry on unull j^ou get back. 



EXERPTS FROM "DEVELOPMENT IN THE BEAUFORT SEA REGION; 

FROM EARP TO REGIQM.'iL PLANNING" 

by Terry Fenge 

The ultimat©^ scale and pace of hydro-carbon development in the^ 
Beauforll Sea region will reflect many factors, Including dlseovery 
rates, well prodUetivetles,^ total reserves, market demand,regula¬ 
tory measures, and social and environmental eonstraints* The scale 
of Industry’sproposed development, however, is truly dauating; By 
2000, total expenditures could reach $100 billion. Hydro-carbon 
production could begin as early as I 986 or I 987 and expand through¬ 
out the 1990 s;* Pipelines up the Mackenzie Valley and ice-breaking 
tankers along the Northwest Passage are proposed by Esso and Dome 
respeetlely. Shore based' facilities may be proposed for many loca¬ 
tions from Herschel Island on the Yukon north slope to Cape Parry, 
near Paulatult, N.W.T. This extensl’ve exploration and proposed ex¬ 
ploitation is occuring v/lthout a plan or a planning process to 
aceomniodate various and often conflicting values and Interests in 
the region. 

The oil and gas Industry is now the main force directing socialj 
economic, and environmental change in the Beaufort Sea region,. 


^s^gion is experiencing tremendous change as a 
result of the exploration for hydrocarbons. Ambitious development 
scenarios would Industrialize the region in the I 98 OS' and 90 s* If 
the region,'s renewable resource and eonservatlon values^ are to be 
maintained, broad land-use planning and management must be instit¬ 
uted well before prodUf.bion and transportation of hydrocarbons. The 
federal and territorial governments appear to be adopting policies 
favouring planning and management for development,, but the implement¬ 
ation of such processes must be based within the region. Experience 
in Alaska and Scotland^ shows that local people and eommunlties can 
manage large-scale hydrocarbon development that proceeds under’ the 
imperative of national interest, but they need the support and en¬ 
couragement of senior levels of government. 

It seems crclal ttiat planning and management institutions sup¬ 
port and serve further political evolution in the region. Regional¬ 
ly based planning and management should become accountable to local 
residents though local and regional governments. Similarly, land 
claims by C0PE(Commlttee for Original Peoples' Entitlement;, the 
Dene Nation, and the Council for Yukon Indians, all of which wl]1 
have an Impact on the; region, have to be resolved. Unsettled land 
claims and the absence of regional governments will hlnd'er the imp¬ 
lementation of broad! planning- and management processes, 

E^(Environmental Assessment and Review Process) has now been 
introduced into this complex situation., ^^/hlle the Beaufort Sea EiiRP 
panel is faced with many concerns, the key issue is the ability of 
govermeaits at all levels, to regulate, plan for, and manage develop- 
ment. Opening up this difficult question should provide a context 
within which to piece together and tackle more specific issues, such 
as renewable-resource harvesting,,conservation of ESAs(Envlronment- 
elly Significant Areas), and the technical and environmental aspects 
of the region's Industrialization. It is to be hoped that the Beau¬ 
fort Sea EARP panel will seek this context during forthcoming public 
hearings and subsequently press for regionally based planning and 
management processes that serve local,regional, and national Interests, 

* (Reprinted from."Northern Perspectlves"Vol.,ll,No. 3 , I 983 ) 
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